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British Commandos 
Reporfed To Hold 


Most Of Flushing 
lJ. §. First Army Launches|Enemy Confronts Chiang 





New Drive Info German 
Siegfried Defenses 


SHAEF, Nov. 2—British comman- 
dos, who stormed ashore yesterday 
morning on the southern and west- 
ern coast of Walcheren Island, in 
a pincers drive to wipe out the last 
Germans flanking the sea lanes to 
Antwerp, hold most of the city-of 
Flushing, it was reported today. 

{Berlin radio said tonight that 

German troops have withdrawn 
from Flushing. There has 
no Allied confirmation of this 
report. ] 

The lull on the U. S. Ist Arey 
front was broken today when Lt. 
Gen, Courtney Hodges’ went 
over to the offensive in the vicinity 
of Aachen southeast of Hertegen 
Forest, the point at which the 
Americans had made their deepest 
penetration into German territory: 
BBC reported tonight that the at- 
tack was progressing satisfactorily 
with U. S. troops registering gains 
up to two miles. 

Two hundred vessels, supported 
by British naval units, took 
in the amphibious assault on 
cheren. The two were made 
simultaneously during the early 





hours of the morning in the 
vicinities of West Kapelle and 
Flushing. 


The first wave to hit the beaches 
at Flushing had to force its way 
through a maze of underwater 
obstacles and barbed wire, then 
charged inland toward the town 
after smashing enemy strongpoints 
oe, watens gun nests on the 

cn, 


The beachhead came under heavy} said they would make of Kweilin a 


German mortar and artillery fire 
as the commandos fought their wa: 
into the streets of Flushing, w 


stemming t 
the Germans were defending house/ to yield to overwhe 


by house. 
In the first four hours the com- 


mandos were in control of the} Nipponese drive upon Kweilin were 
aimed from 


southern section of the town. 


Although a very neavy barrage; northwest, That from the north- 
from the south shore of the estuary} west, continuation of the advances 
had saturated the Flushing area/of many years as the Chinese reeled | pyckv's 
strongpoints prior to the landings,| gradually backward from Japanese 
the German guns were aE ne Eee Superior! 


in behind concrete fortif 
(Continued on page 2) 
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U. S. Cleans House’ In China; 
Japs Fighting Inside Kweilin 








With Military Crisis 
In Key } Sino City 


CHUNGKING, Nov. 2—Japanese 
forces today were nearing the goal 
of their most determined offensive 
of recent years against the embat- 
tled Chinese — and confronting 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
with a military crisis no less all- 
important than that developing out 
of the Stilwell ‘recall incident. 
Three of four spearheads driving 
for Kweilin, key to the defenses of 
southeast China, were assaulting 
the gates of the Kwangsi Province 
capital. 


The Chinese High Command 
acknowledged that enemy troops 
had made their way into the north 
railway station at Kweilin and 
were fighting in the city’s eastern 
suburbs. 

Loss of Kweilin by the Chinese 
would mean that the Japanese had 
removed the last strong obstacle to 
clearing a swath through southern 
China from west to east, bisecting 
of China and providing the 
laps with an unbroken route of 
supplies and men to the Nipponese 
garrisons of Malaya, Burma and 
Indo-China. With the American 
sea and land successes in the Phil- 
ippines menacing Japan 








A broad Japanese swath through rich south China giving 
an overland route to Singapore was nearing a reality today 
as the Japs reached Kweilin. 





of an overland route became 

all the more important for the Japs. 
For several months the Japanese, 
driving forward from many direc- 
tions with nearly half a million 
men, have been moving relentlessly 
upon Kweilin. The Chinese have 


Red Army 


second ”’S »” and thus far 


30 Miles 
Budapest 





Short Of 
have puaeeee at intervals in 


he Nip advance, only} LONDON, Nov. 2 — The Red 
lming Japanese|Army has quickened its pace in the 
race for Budapest. Tonight it was 
less than 30 miles from the Hun- 
garian capital. 
Scattering fierce but brittle re- 
sistance by German and Hungar- 
ian forces, Marshal Rodion Malin- 


power. 
The two principal prongs of the 
the south and the 


two-pronged drive was 
roar’ toward the gates of Buda- 
pest in an effort to get there before 
its garrison could be swelled by 
Germans and Hungarians retreat- 


ty in men and equipment, 
has been moving south since the 


(Continued on page 2) 








Alexander Predicts Victory In Italy; 





Review Of Campaign Lauds Gothic Feat 


By Sgt. TOM McRAE 
Staff Correspondent 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE]: 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 2 — Gen-| > 
eral Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, | | 

Armies | 


Commander of the Allied 


in Italy, gave “definite assurance” | © 
that every German will be driven] > 
from Italy and said plans for oper-|° 
ations to complete this task are|’ 

& 


~ ew made. 

peaking before a large group of 
Teporters in Rome Tuesday, Gen- 
eral Alexander called the smashing 
the Gothic Line by the 5th and 


arms” and, without making specific] ©” 


Predictions, said it was reasonable 
to expect further victories during 
the winter despite the bad weather 
and the fact that a large number of 
men in the Allied armies have been 


fighting with little letup for more} Z 
. an two years. These men will 


ave to have rest, he said. 


In reviewing the Italian cam-| # 


Paign from the landings at 


+o August, 1943, to the present e, oe 


© Allied leader said his 


Since May 11 of this year had killed 
: Ob oop “abtured 56,000 and wounded 
." of the enemy. 

the destruction of 15 


valent 





pieces, 333 locomotives and 3,868 





““°%) 419 enemy planes and had 318 prob- 
ables. 


From one airfield the Allies lifted 
2,200 mines in 42 hours and from 
Leghorn alone 16,800 were removed. 
More than 9,000 miles of road have 
been repaired. Railways have moved 
7,000,000 tons of freight and ac- 
commodated 3,154 troop trains and 
812 hospital trains. 

Five major ports—Civitavecchia, 
San Stefano, Piombino, Leghorn 
and Ancona—have been recon- 
structed and have handled more 
than 1,000,000 tons of supplies, 
180,000 men and 14,000 vehicles. 

Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air 
Force has flown 132,700 sorties, 
dropped 69,000 tons of bombs, de- 
y| stroyed 154 aircraft in the air and 

157 on the ground. 

"% In his resume of the Italian cam- 
. * | paign General Alexander said the 
| Sicilian campaign, a stepping stone 
: to bigger things, was planned in 

Gig the midst of the Tunisian struggle. 
‘ B He pointed out how the "double- 
handed punch,” borrowed from the 
ring, was used. The left hand was 
the American 7th Army and the 
right was the 8th Army. They 
knocked out the enemy in 38 days. 

In the invasion of the Italian 
mainland the easiest approach was 
across the straits of Messina, but 
unless there was another assault, 
the advance north against four or 
1;more Germen divisions, not to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER 


stroyed 340 tanks, 360 assault guns, 
540 antitank guns, 700 artillery 











ing from northeastern Hungary. 

Marshal Malinovsky’s two col- 
umns, spearheaded by powerful 
formations of armor were moving 
up from the south and the south- 
east. The fall of Kecskemet, Hun- 
gary’s fourth largest city, cleared 
Seat mates chataste on the peed 
highway linking the capital to 
Szeged, second largest city, in the 
southeast. 

Berlin said yesterday that "the 
battle for Budapest is reaching its 
climax.” The Germans brought up 


forces. The tank battle was — 
ing through unharvested viney hi 
Another. 100 towns and villages 
and more than 5,000 were 
gathered up yesterday in the cor- 
ridor between the Danube and Tisa 
Rivers. Units of the Soviet Danube 
flotilla, which once fought the Ger- 
mans at S on a, 
lent their support to the attack. 
In an Order of the Day to Mar- 
shal Kiril Meretskovy and Admira 
Golovko, Marshal Stalin last night 
announced that the entire Petsamo 
region had been liberated by troons 
of the Karelian frort in cocpera- 
tion with the northern fleet, op- 
erating in difficult Arctic condi- 
tions. The complete clearing of 
this territory followed within a 
week the freeing of the nickel-pro- 
ducing area of that region—one of 


(Continued on page 8) 





Not Getting Papei? 
Probably The Rains 


Front-line troops whc iid «ot 
get their Stars and Stripes yes- 
have ea good idea why they 
didn’t—it was the ’sunny’ Italian 
weather, which washed out roads 
and successfully ed our 
trucks. We even tried to hire a 
plane, but the airfields were a 
mess of mire, preventing take- 


's. 

Today’s delivery may also be 
delayed, but we shall continue to 
do our best to lick weather— 
meanwhile, have patience. 





|Roosevelt Making Sweep 
Of American Personnel 
In Chinese Capital 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is making a clean 
sweep of the top American per- 
sonnel in China including Ambas- 
sador Clarenve E. Gauss in a 
Supreme attempt to reinvigorate 
the Chinese war effort under the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Associated Press re- 
ported today. 

Doubt that the move will suc- 
ceed is already apparent in mili- 
tary quarters here where strate- 
gists speak with less and less con- 
fidence about China’s future war 
role, the Associated Press com- 
mented 

Diplomatists are still hopeful 
Chiang may be induced to shake up 
his Government and Army com- 
mand and reconcile himself to the 
Communists in north China in or- 
der to strengthen his Gover. ment. 
The whole issue within China 
should come to a Lead in the 
Kuomintang party’s Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting the 
middle of this month. 

Apparently to save what he can 
in line with the American policy 
of building up China as a pov>7r 
now and a great rostwar nation, 
President Roosevelt has made these 
moves thus far: 

1. Recalled General Joseph W. 
Stilwe)! from his triple China- 
Burma-India command at the re- 
quest of Chiang and replaced him 
with Maj. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer. 

2. Announced at yesterday’s news 
conference th. resignation of Am- 
bassador Gauss. Close official as- 
sociates of Gauss had said 
virtually up to the time of the an- 
nouncement that they knew of no 
plans for him to come home. 

3. Stated that Maj. Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, his special ro ing 
envoy, was still in China. Hurley, 
by most responsible accounts, went 
to China to try to help step up the 
war effort and get Chiang to- 


Philip;ine Dunkirk 
Develops For Japs 


LEYTE, Philippines, Nov. 2—For 
the beaten Japanese troops on Leyte 
Island, a small-scale Dunkirk 
was taking shape today upun the 

Ormoc 








1 ade, combined with the swift ad- 


vances of American ground troops. 

As the battle fer Leyte drew into 
its closing stages, most of the Japa- 
nese defenders—those who hadn't 
taken to the hills and caves inland 


rection, the Ist Cavalry Division 

ws also pushing upon 

General MacArthur’s a 

said the Carigara fighting was in- 

terded by the Japanese w hold 
ap escape route south to- 

wards Ormoc. 

On Samar Island, to the north- 
east of Leyte, Yank troops liber- 
ated 13 more towns and vi 
and repulse = Nip counterbiows. 
Americans moved still closer to the 
straits across which lay Luzon and 


prized Manila. 
Meanwhile, the Yank 5th Air 


captured airfields. Maj. Gen. Ennis 
Whitehead assumed personal com- 
(Continued on pag 8) 
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British Commandos Hold 
Dutch City Of Flushing 





(Continued 


that many of them were still in 
action, 
On the west coast, at West Ka- 
pelle, commandos in amphibious 
assault craft, swept along the coast- 
line and struck along the dike tops. 
came heavy fire from 
the big coastal guns and ran into 
strong German resistance on the 
beaches, Latest reports say that 
the beachhead has been consoli- 
dated and expanded. 
te them, on the northeast- 
ern end of the island, Canadian 
forces who fought their way against 
bitter opposition along the Wal- 
cheren causeway, have pushed well 
into the island and are several 
miles northeast of the Flushing 
area. Canadian Infantry and Brit- 
ish Commandos now hold three 
miles of the north coast of Wal- 
cheren and are threatening the sea 
town of Domberg. 

German resistance in the rapidly- 
dissolving southern Scheldt pocket 
weakened yesterday as Canadian 
troops advanced three miles to enter 
the coastal resort town of Knocke. 

On the mainland, practically the 
whole of the German 15th Army 
has been withdrawn over the Maas 
River. British 2nd Army troops now 
hold more than a mile of the south 
bank of the river and have sealed 
off the German escape bridge at 
Geertruidenberg. 

American troops, under Canadian 


from page 1) 
at Moerdijk, were forced to with- 


the River Mark yesterday, but 
Polish troops on their right were 
able to cling to their narrow foot 
hold. 
East of Eindhoven, British troops 
have recaptured Liesel and have 
driven the Germans two miles be- 
yond the town. 
On the U. S. 3rd Army front, an 
advance of one and one-half miles 
was made along a narrow front, 13 
miles northeast of Nancy. Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton's forces entered 
the towns of Abaucort and Letri- 
court. Farther south, other units 
made gains soutneast of Luneville 
and freed the villages of Buriville, 
Hablainville and Azerailles. Sub- 
stantial gains were also made in 
the wooded country southeast of 
Rambervillers. 
A report today said that more 
than 1,100 Fortresses and Libera- 
tors of the U. S. Air Force attacked 
synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr 
and at Merseburg where they hit 
the Leuna synthetic oil Plant for 
the 12th time. 


What’s The Hurry? 


LONDON, Nov. 2—The Germans 
are evacuating high officers and 
their staffs from Yugoslavia by 
plane, Marshal Tito announced to- 
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Nips Present China 





(Continued from page 1) 
summertime taking of Changsha 
and then of Hengyang. 
This is the drive from the famed 
Rice Bowl of China. Hengyang, 
rai] city of Hunan Province, held 
out for an heroic 47 days. But after 
it yielded, the Japs committed a 
force of five divisions and headed 
southwest for Kweilin down the ola 
trail of the Hunan-Kwangsi rail- 
way. They moved at first at a 
rate of ten miles a day. 


PAOCHING BYPASSED 
They bypassed the important 
Hunan rail city of Paoching, and 
then took Lingling, large town 12 
miles from the Kwangsi frontier, 
A few days later they crossed the 
Hunan-Kwangsi border and took 
Chuanhsien, 67 miles above Kwei- 
lin. Just south of that, along the 
railway, the Chinese at the first of 
October counterattacked and stop- 
ped them momentarily. They 
Pushed on, though, and it was 
spearheads of this drive that today 
reached Kweilin. 

The other phase of the Kweilin 
offensive was aimed from the Can- 
ton region to the south, Troops 
moved largely by sea to Canton 
headed north about the same time 
that the Hengyang conquerors 
headed south. From Canton, they 
first took the large river port of 
Wuchow and the junction city of 
Jungyun. Then on Oct. 16 their 








ist Army command, thrusting up 
toward the remaining escape bridge 


day. They flying from airfields 
at Sarajevo and Sjenica in Serbia. 


troops entered Kweiping, leaving 


New Military Crisis 


of the Yangtze River. After the 
loss of Hankow and Canton in Oc- 


mand established headquarters in 
Kweilin from which they have 
directed all military operations on 
the entire southeastern China 


tors point out, Kweilin would be a 
vital jumping off point for air at- 
tacks by Maj. Gen, Claire Chen- 
nault’s 14th AAF against Nip men 
and supplies in eastern China and 
against the Formosan and Japanese 





Seasbied Out Krauts 
To Live In Mud Huts 


LONDON, Nov. 2—Bombed out 
Germans will have to live in mud 
huts, the Reich Labor Minister 
told the German people in a 
statement on the radio today. 

"To make good the damage to 
buildings caused by enemy air 
terror,” the statement went on, 
"all available building material 
will have to be mobilized.” 

He said "this means that wher- 
ever possible natural building 
material such as clay and earth 
will have to be used.” 











From Kweiping they headed for 
Liuchow, but then the Chinese held 
them, The southern drive at the 
moment ap) 

considerably, but the fall of Kwei- 
lin would bring a renewed effort 
to close the Kweilin-Liuchow gap. 
The _ strategic importance of 
Kweilin is two-fold. On the one 
hand, it is the key -of the whole 
Chinese defensive structure south 


tober, 1938, the Chinese High Com- 


front. 
On the other hand, commenta- 


pears to have slowed] hay 


Lingling and Hengyang and Pao- 
ching, was once an important alr- 
port for Chennault. Now Chen- 
nault has withdrawn far toward 
the Indo-China border to Kun- 
m With every Japanese move 
westward, the hitting power of 
Chennault’s planes grows less. 
RICE CENTER 
If the Japanese take Kweilin 
they will also deprive free China 
ef the rice, manufactures and other 
resources which come from the 
southern coast provinces. 
As costly as anything to the Chi- 
nese, loss of Kweilin would 
another severe blow to the morale 
of Chiang’s fighting men, already 
low because of the series of defeats 
during the withdrawal southward 
from Changsha and _ northwar 
from Canton. Underfed troops are 
reported to have had to live off the 
peasantry. Equipment has been 
far inferior to that of the Japanese. 
Pay has been poor, and officers 
e complained, 

Kweilin, known as the city of 300 
hills and of the Cassia groves, — 
been put to the torch. Weeks be 
American airmen sett it, — pa 
the people began stream 
But Kweilin’s military defenses 
were the best the Chinese cou 
build, with miles of pillboxes ond 
barbed wire. General Joseph A 
Stilwell was reported to have ont 
it every ounce of American =e 
arms and mortars that could b 
spared from the tonnage flo 
over the Burma Hump. ast 
a@ correspondent wro 4 

did not seriously ¢x 
d Kweilin indefinitely. 

knew that another 


As 
pect 60 b 
pec 0. 
But Ch 


debacle, as at sha in J 








only a 60-mile lap to go to Kweilin. 


mainiands. 


In fact, Kweilin, like repercussions.” 


Chang 
would have domestic politi : 


] as 
well as international and military 
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Politics Looms 


Postwar Headache | 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—United 
lans 
Suafrnalist-minded German peo- 
ple 
and 
hich 


economic security ‘system 
will make the countries of 
friendly neighbors, officials 
gealing with the problem revealed 
—— United Press reported that 
american planners have taken the 
view that no amount of reeduca- 
tion and revamping of the German 
educational system will wipe out 
the traditional German theory of 
educating the young to militarism, 
ynless Europe emerges from. the 
peace settlements capable, of genu- 
ine international cooperation, the 


ficial said. 
— trend toward "over nation- 


alistic and militaristic” teaching 


in Germany has existed for gen-| : 


erations because Germany and her 
neighbors have been unable to get 
along. Officials believe that even 
if Europe becomes a cooperative 
family of nations it is contended 
it will take a generation, and pos- 
sibly two, to eliminate the phil- 
osophies that have - given’ the 
Germans a singular approach to 
world economic and political ques- 
tions. 

NOT DEFINITE 

American plans are understoo! 
to be highly tentative. There has 
been no direct exchange of views 
between this country and Britain 
and Russia, who share the task of 
overhauling German education. 
The UP said, however, that au- 
thogities here were said to be ready 
with a suggested program, dividing 
the job into two phases: 

1, A short-term program for re- 
opening German schools and uni- 
versities, maintaining radio and 
newspaper activities and resuming 
other educational operations as 
son as Germany falls. This is 
considered strictly .a mechanical 
problem requiring merely the ac- 
quisition of personnel and recon- 
struction of offices, buildings and 
other facilities. 

2. A long-term plan to substi- 
tute gradually a "completely new 
line of thought” for the traditional 
German theories of education. 
U. S&S. authorities contemplate 
teaching into Nazi concentration 
camps for men and women to staff 
the enemy’s postwar educational 
system from among the estimated 
4,000,000 persons who preferred 
concentration camps to Nazism. 

It is expected that thousands of 
scientists, teachers, lecturers, poli- 
tical leaders and writers can be 
found to deindoctrinate their own 
people. The feeling here is that 
foreign instructors, including most 
of those Germans who fled when 
Hitler came to power, would be 
unable to "dig to the roots of the 
problem.” 


AMERICA’S STAND 

The State Department bulletin 
gave the official idea of this. coun- 
uy’s approach to the issue in an 
article by Leon Puller, a Central 
European specialist. He points 
out that Nazism is not the primary 
cause of traits in German youth 
Vhich are considered “pernicious.” 
Nazism, Fuller wrote, merely in- 
tensified these traits. 

German youth was never 
strongly oriented to cosmopolitan 
and international ideas,” he wrote. 

€ youth was increasingly in the 
ee to be swayed by some new 
yhamic ideology promising hope 
vd be Prospect of a world fit for 


Ra years before the Nazis ar- 
+ he said, German teaching 
other everyday means of edu- 


changing Germany's | 


for deindoctrinating | § 
are dependent upon a political | % 





There ain’t no pretty dames 


“HORTICULTURE, AT SEA 








in the mid-Atlantic, so these 


Coast Guard dandies, off watch and with no place to go, 
concentrate on their carefully-tended facial foliage. Here, 
in their destroyer escort bunks, a private beauty contest 
rages unabated. Left, top to bottom: Stanley A. Conway of 
. Vinal Haven, Me.; Al Kurtz of East St. Louis, Ill.; Calvin E. 
Klinger of New York City. Right, top to bottom: Andy Cis- 
terino of Syracuse, N. Y.; Pete Rackl of Raspeburg, Md.; 
. Norman J. Cybart of Chicago. 





Invader, Army's Newest, 
Fastest Bomber, In Action 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
The A-26 Invader, newest and fast- 
est all-purpose bomber of the Army 
Air Forces is now seeing action, the 
War Department reported today. It 
is designed to carry such a flexible 
selection of machine guns, cannon, 
bombs and fuel that its offensive 
striking power is expected to be 
adaptable to almost any combat sit- 
uation combining heavy firepower 
and bomb capacity with great speed. 

This twin-engined Douglas-built 
Plane was designed for either low 
or medium altitude operations 
against enemy aircraft on the 
ground, tanks and troops on the 
march,- or in bivouac towns har- 
boring enemy troops, antiaircraft 
emplacements, supply dumps, 
wharves and naval! vessels. 

One of the unusual developments 
in the Invader is the all-purpose 
nose. It enables the plane to be 
equipped on the production line 
with equipment in addition to the 
standard armament for special mis- 
sions. This saves a trip to the modi- 
fication center and, furthermore, 
it can be done quickly and easily. 

Attention was first directed to 
the role of the attack plane in this 
war when the Nazis’ Stuka dive- 
bombers slashed the Polish Army 
to pieces in 1939. But not much 
more than a year later the Stuka 
proved a failure when it was 
knocked out of the sky by the Brit- 
ish, although it still did a devastat- 
ing job against weak and unde- 
fended targets. Its lack of defensive 
armament made it @ clay pigeon 
for fast Allied fighters. 

Our own A-24s met a similar fate. 
A plane had to be developed that 





‘ation stressed ‘the philosophy 
Which the 
— the Allies hope to erase. 


could carry out the A-24’s primary 





mission—paving the way for troops 
by knocking out the ground instal- 
lations. There was but one way: 
that was providing a fast, light 
bomber with heavy firepower capa- 
ble of striking at low altitudes— 
an adaptation of attack-aviation 
which the AAF had originated 
years before with the Curtiss Fal- 
con and A-17. 

In England, Africa and the South 
Pacific, A-20s and Beaufighters 
strafed and bombed the enemy and 
fought their- way back to bases. 
Then came the A-36, a revamped 
Mustang used as an attack plane 
in Sicily. Others called upon to 
press home the new tactical offen- 
sive were B-26s with dozens of guns, 
speeding across the Channel! on 
sneak raids; B-25s with 75 mm. can- 
non smashing Jap shipping, even 
B-17s used for low-flying attack 
missions in New Guinea. 

Now, drawing heavily upon com- 
bat experiences with these planes, 
comes the Invader—the speediest 
bomber ever built in this country. 
Douglas, which fathered the A-24 
and A-20, now has a new bomber 
in mass production and has made 
possible its remarkable potentiali- 
ties by use of some exceptional 
design features, 


25,000 Across 


MONTREAL, Nov. 2 — Twenty- 
five thousand planes have been 
flown across the Atlantic since 1940 
and the transatlantic hop is now 
routine, officers of the RAF At- 
lantic Transport Command said 
today. Half of the transatlantic 
flights have been flown to the 
battlefronts within the last year. 




















FDR Bet Two Bits -- 
But Nix On Whom 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (ANS) 
—President Roosevelt disclosed 
today that he has one election 
bet—25 cents even money on the 
outcome in one state, the United 
Press reported. 

He said the bet was made dv-- 
ing his recent campaign tour. 
When reporters wanted to know 
how and with whom he bet, Mr. 
Roosevelt cupped his hands 
around his mouth and in a mock 
Stage whisner said it wes. none 
of their business. 

One reporter, mindful of the 
New York State law designed to 
prevent voters from betting on 
an election, asked if 25 cents 
would disqualify him in balloting. 
No, he replied with a laugh. 
The bet was made outside of 
New York State. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that thus 
far he has not made his usual 
secret guess on the election out- 
come but he intends to write 
down his prediction soon, lock it 
in the top drawer of his desk and 
forget about it until the returns 
are in. 


Fiery Windup Seen 
To Campaign Drive 








By Army News Service 


tical wheel rolled tcday toward the 
Tuesday election. Everything will 
be much calmer in a few days, but 
major and minor addresses still to 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2—The poli-|: 





Dewey Insists FDR 
Promises To Labor, 
Business Worthless 


By Army News Service 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 2—Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey campaigning in 
his home state last night charged 
President Roosevelt hud made 
“worthless” promises to American 
workers and business and asserted 
that a fourth term would be the 
“most dangerous threat to our free- 
dom ever proposed,” the United 
Press reported. 

"We cannot live on prom’‘ses,” 
Governor Dewey told a crowd in 
the Memorial auditorium. "We 
must have performance this time 
before it is too late.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, he asserted, "has 
offered no program for peacetime 
years ahead except the same one 
which failed for eight straight years 
of peace from 1933 to 1940.” 

The Republican Presidential can- 
didate also renewed his criticism 
of the President for his abuse of 
Congress and said, "Conm,ress no 
longer trusts or accepts the lead- 
ership of my opponent.” 

FIGHT WITH CONGRESS 

"My opponent,” Dewey said, "has 
continually criticized and attempted 
to purge members of the Congress 
elected by the people. He has so 
abused and insulted Congress that 
his own Senate leader rebelled just 
this year and denounced the words 
of a veto message by my opponent 
3 "more clever than honest’ and 
as ’a calculated and deliberate as- 
sault on the, legislative integrity 
of every member cf Congress.’ That 
declaration was cheered to the 








be heard promise a fiery windup of 
the Presidential campaign that 
started quietly, the Associated Press 
said. 

Senator Harry Truman, the 
Democratic nominee for Vice Pres- 
ident, discussed what he called the} 
encouragement by Governor Dewey 
and his aides of the “un-American 
campaign directed at Americans 
of foreign birth.” 
New York City, where many of 
the people are of foreign birth or 
extraction. 

"They have refused to repudiate 
those who seek to fan the flame of 
racial and religious bigotry,” Tru- 
man said of GOP leadership in a 
speech sponsored by the Liberal 
party, a group split off from the 
American Labor party. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
who lost the nomination to Tru- 
man, spoke with him at the same 
rally. 

Meanwhile, the President, at his 
news conference today, joked about 
the Democrats’ 1,000-dollar club, 
which Dewey has said was formed 
to sell special prestige for cash con- 
tributions. Mr. Roosevelt said he 
had suggested a 100,000-dollar club 
or a 10,000-dollar club, but every- 
one just laughed. 

The farm front found Gov. John 
W. Bricker, the GOP Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard sizing 
things up entirely differently, the 
AP commented. Bricker said at 
Columbus, Ohio, that the farm belt 
states are_ solidly Republican, 
whereas Wickard, in a speech at 
Bloomington, Ill, declared "The 
farmers will take no chances with 
promises and the Republican vot- 
ing record.” 

A survey by the AP showed that 
the Prohibition parry leads all 
other minor parties in the number 
of candidates for President, Con- 
gress and Governor this year with 
73. Next are the Socialists with 
53. j 

At Boston, the Christian Science 
Monitor newspaper, in an editor- 
ial stating it had "weighed the is- 
sues that had developed in the 
Presidential campaign” and con- 
cluded that the "election of Gov- 
ernor Dewey would better serve the 
welfare of the United States.” 
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rafters by Senators, and members 
of the House swarmed into the 
Senate to congratulate the speaker.” 

Mr. Dewey was referring to a 
speech made in the Senate by Sen, 
Alben W. Barkley, Democratic ma- 
jority leader, in protest against 
Mr. Roosevelt's veto of the tax 
bill, the United Press commented. 

"That is what three terms of 
unlimited power does to a man,” 
Mr. Dewey said. "That is why four 
terms or 16 years is the most dan- 
gerous threat to our freedom ever 
proposed. That is one reason why 
I believe that two terms must be 
established as the limit by Con- 
stitutional amendment.” 

Mr. Dewey recalled President 
Roosevelt’s speech last Saturday 
in Chicago and said, "My opponent 
once again promised jobs for every 
American when peacetime comes.” 

"But his own peacetime record,” 
Mr. Dewey said, "is that at the 
end of eight years the New Deai 
had spent 58 billion dollars, it had 
enjoyed more power than all the 
previous governments, and _ in 
March of 1940 there were still ten 
million Americans unemployed. 

"On the record his promise of 
jobs is worth'ess. It will be werth- 
less even though it is repeated 
egain und again.” 

LITTLE BUSINESS CUT 

Mr. Dewey further charged: "The 
record shows that in 1942 and 1943, 
the most prospercus years we have 
had under the New Deal because 
of vne war, there was a net decline 
of 500,000 in the rumber of Ameri- 
cen small business concerns. A net 
figure of half a million small busi- 
nesses closed their doors.” 

Dewey outlined his peacetime 
program: 

"1. To direct all Government pol- 
icies toward the goal of full em~- 
pleymeni through full production 
at a high level of wages for the 
worker with an incentive for the 
businessman to succeed. 

"2. The adoption of an entirely 
new tax structure which will re- 
duce personal exemption so that 
the man who makes as little as 
11 dollars a week no longer has an 
income tax taken out of his stand- 
ard of living. 

”3. A social security system avail- 
able to every American and not 
to a selected part of our people. 

"4. Establishment of a definite 
and secure floor under farm prices. 

"5. Restoration of free collective 
bargaining in America. 

"6. Aesurvey of millions of re- 
ports acquired of business every 
year by the Government and the 
immediate abolition of a greater 
part of them. 

”?. Establishment of a new basis 
between the President and Con- 
gress so that once again each snall 
have respect for the other and be 
willing to work together again. 

"8. A united people behind the 
cause of a just and lasting peace 
through an international organi- 
zation with the strength to prevent 
future wars.” 


o 
130th Time 
ATLANTA, Nov. 2—Rev. Terry 
Harper Maxwell, pastor of the Hep- 
zibah and Blythe Methodist 
churches, is on his 130th reading of 
the Bible. Four chapters after each 
meal is his prescription. 
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Furlough Plan What’s In A Name? 

“Dear Editor: Dear Editor: _ 
GIs would like to receive a fur- I am following with keen interest Tos 
lough home every six months and/|your Italian edition every day, and ‘ 
it can be en gprs — Ger-/ must congratulate with you’ and age ‘ 
many is defeated, rather an re-|.. r 
lease 2,000,000 men as the Army now age gee, — ee old 
intends, utilize these men to raise you Pp P . 
each organization's T-O. ff, for in-|_ But in your Oct. 23rd issue, I child 
stance, an organization has a T-O;have read a notice which’ has all 

of bs 


of 250 men why not use a portion 
of the 2,000,000 men who would be 
demobilized and elevate the outfit’s 
T-O to 300 men. 

Now, this organization functions 
perfectly with the original num- 
ber—250 men. The higher T-O per- 
mits 50 GIs freedom of movement 
at all times without detriment to 
the outfit. These can be returned 
to the States for a furlough of one 
month. At the end of the furlough 
they return to their original or- 
ganization and release another 50 


the Army and 2,000,000 satisfied 
civilians, we can easily - have 
11,000,000 perfectly content during 
the remainder of their stay in the 


Army. 
—Cpl. Irving Weinstein 


Rifle Matches 





startled me a bit: The Stars and 
Stripes’ New Circulation Office in 
Leghorn is located in Via Ventotio 
Ottobre N, 1.! 

You know, of course, that Via 
Ventotto Ottobre is recalling the 
day of the famous (?) March on 
Rome of Fascist memory! So I 
suggest either a transfer of your 
Leghorn offices, or better, the in- 


the name of the street changed. 
Why not name the street with the 
date Allied troops entered m? 


} men for furlough, this being done we. Tealians practicing voice don’t om 
} on a continuots velo. 3 Rather than _ nee ernoni| the same 

have 9,000, d men slong 

No one yells, "Throw cat out!” 


Loyalty Defined 
Dear Editor: 
One day aboard ship an officer 
made a speech in which he said: 
"Whatever you do, always be loyal.” 


some men fight to death not only 
by the side of their officers but for 























tervention of authorities to have] pa: 


Now, just what is loyalty? Why will D 





ee who's taught singing for 
25 years. 


One of Mr. Ranucci’s non-Ital- 
ian students—Miss Nuala Kiernan 
—took me around. Some 1,000 yards 
away from her teacher’s place, the 
chord of a soprano became v 


by @ singing schoo] stop 
berly and sometimes give with a 
— us Bravo!” when the sounds 


a 


. 


Very Prosaic... 





4 eapertanced $08 enjer GER Reger out 4 Wad to dow warn'en' 
dry. Let me know when yu do.” 
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Puptent Poets 
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Nothing Rosy About 


Life Of Replacement 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Nov. 2—The 15 


ments had just arrived in Italy. They were a few out of many 


and one could fairly say they were average of 
now filling the gaps in the veterans holding the 
They had nothing in common except the 
the classification of riflemen, and because they 
roster, their names all began with 8. 
One by one I got around to talk to all 15 replacem 
e only two were under 25 and one was 35. All but two were 


ag 





married, and all but four had a 
child or children. One had six 
children. 

All but one had had 17 weeks 
of basic infantry training but 
few had had more than that. It was 
the same story time after time: 
inducted about six-and-one-half 
months ego, then 17 weeks basic, 
then @ ten-day-delay-on-route, 
then a POE (port of embarkation), 
then overseas. 

The exception was Pvt. Warren 
M. Shatzer of Portland, Me., who 
said he had been in an artillery 
outfit for 15 months, then was sud- 
denly transferred to the infantry. 
He said he had fired the M-1 once. 


man, and Portuguese, came 
Georgia, California, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Ohio, 

Maine and Massachusetts. 


tal hospital attendant, drummer, 
welder, shipping clerk, steel] worker, 
telephone 


die line 
foreman, rubber worker, 

spector, student and 
borer. 

They were Americans who had 
been kept out of the army during 
its formative years because of de- 
pendency, essential service and 
physical ailments. Because of their 
late entrance they had become re- 
soggy me | replacements. 

ot as punishment but because 
they were in the Army and the 
Army needed infantry replacements 
above all others. 

All but one were giad that "fate” 
had brought them to “sunny Italy” 
(it was shining momentarily) in- 
stead of to France. That one, Pvt. 
Hubert J. Scanlon, 33, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., spoke French fluently. 
Scanion, called "Tim,” had been a 
shipping clerk in a factory turning 
out carbines, but he hadn’t ever 
fired one. Three times he had been 
scheduled for induction but the 
first two times had been classified 
limited service and ’wasn’t needed.” 


The third time he was declared fit] i 


for field duty and was needed. 

How my health improved,” 
cracked Tim, a good-natured, roly- 
poly Irishman with glasses. 

SMILES FADE 

But there was little mirth among 
the 15 when they learned that the 
front was only 30 miles away. They 
hed come far in the last six weeks. 
They and a lot of other replace- 
ments had aimlessly been shunted 
along the irresistible 
camp to camp, from truck to boat, 
from boat to truck. Mail had seldom 


caught up with them, often they|@ 


had missed meals because et & 
transient mess when the food is 
gone, then "tough luck, bud. Get 
here early next time.” 

And now the 15 replacements sud- 


denly realized that all this wan-|: 


dering was over, that what might 
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Small, Big Town — 
They’re Alf America 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Nov. 
2—One of the 15 replacements is 
Pvt. John A. Skvarek, 31, of 
Uniontown, Pa. He was a coal 
miner, 

"Maybe after I’m up front for a 
while, I'll curse strikers like I 





liam Sanmillan, 25, 
Hollywood. He was a dance band 


drummer. 
"I'd had rather been a flyer,” 








, 
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Said he of the situation: "Well, 

at last we'll get into a real outfit 
and have a reg APO and be 
able to 
might be assigned, and 
would be allowed to wear a division 
patch right away. 
Later he saw some German pris- 
oners and after looking curiously as 
they marched by, he said quietly: 
‘That makes me a little braver.” 

This morning the men _ were 
called out. Sleep was still in their 
eyes, their stomachs were barely 
satisfied. Mud was on their over- 
stuffed barracks bags. It was on the 
bottom of their bulky overcoats, 
too, It was on their leggins, leced 
the basic training way. 

A truck rolled up and into it the 
15 replacements climbed. The truck 
headed toward the front. 


»|few hundred thousand pigeons for 


en the old Anszie beachhead. 


~~ 


EDA 


General Sir Henry. Maitiand Wilson, Supreme Allied 
‘gratulates Pvt. James H. Mills of Fort Meade, Fia., after Pvt. Mills received the Congressional 
Medal ef Honor from Lt. Gen, Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Theater Commander, pictured at 
left. Pvt. Mills’ feat: personally killing four Germans and causing the capture of 31 others 
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HONOR IN ITALY 
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Commander, Mediterranean Theater, con- 


(Army Pictorial Service Photo) 





Want Pigeon, Mule Or Talc? 
Treasury’ll Quote You Price 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
The U. S. Treasury went into the 
wholesale pigeon business today. 
The trouble is the Army bought a 


use where there are no telegraph 
wires—and you know pigeons: they 
lay eggs producing more pigeons, 
which lay eggs producing more 
pigeons, which etc. 

If you want the beginning of a 
pigeon industry, a demilitarized 
dog, bird cage, 12,000,000 zippers, 
pair of snow shoes, a white helmet 
for a drum majorette, grouser, den- 
tai forceps or mule, the Treasury is 
about to become the biggest dealer 
in second hand goods in the world’s 
history with better than forty bil- 
lion dollars worth of stuff for sale 
at war’s end. Including those pig- 
eons. 

These birds, plus a thousand 
other items, already are going on 
the market, The stock is getting 
bigger by the day and the boys 
have opened the sample room. They 
expect the 12,000,000 zippers to sell 








Prove to be the end of the road] # 


Was almost in sight. 


It was @ young husky 





liberated Poland To Get 


Relief Aid From UNRRA|:. 


L WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—Herbert|_ 
director general of the} 





iman, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, announced 
tech wht that a delegation of 
wove! experts would soon leave 
‘ arra 7 
a relief in liberates’ Poland. 
-uter’s said t¢ 
erations were beter A. A... 8 vin 
es © with the desires of the 


g youth— Be : 
among the 15 he looked most rug-|> 


Py: 


They’re South Africans, these 





ish Government 
the Polish ‘N ent in London and 
Liberation . te Committee of 


WAY UP FRONT 


airs,” and they recently completed their 100th performance 

in Italy before men of the 6th South African Armored Di- 

vision, away up front where the sound of guns is usually heard 

over the background music. Here, the girls present an unwar- 

like aspect to a front-line village as they walk through 
the street to the show. 





4 
‘ a 
girls, known as "The Modern- 





gaa but they're not too cocky 
t raffling 800 pounds of talc, 
324,000 reams of yellow telegraph 
blanks or 476,000 mosquito bars — 
though the advertising department 
says these letter would be fine 
for a baby’s bed in the back yard. 
experts got their clutches 
on 500,000 yards of sheer Bemberg 
yard goods which is fine for mak- 
ing dresses, except that it has a 
dirty gray color having been manu- 
factured originally for parachute 
shrouds. It is being dyed now by 
an original maker in colors who 
reports it will be "rich and lively.” 
As for grousers, it appears to be 
an iron widget with bumps on it. 
What good a grouser is, except to 
throw at burglars, no one knows — 
including the sampleman who was 
preoccupled with the pigeons, 


All The World Wants 
Story Of U. S. Life 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
George W. Healy, Jr., head of the 
Office of War Information’s domes- 
tic branch, said yesterday that the 
job of keeping the world peace will 
be easier if American press associ- 
ations get the "real story of life 
in the United States” across to 


foreign countries, the United Press| have 


reported. 

"I believe very strongly that the 
responsibilities of newspapermen 
are greater than ever: not only to 
their country, but to the whole 
world,” the OWI official said in a 
speech before the local chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, a professiona! 
journalistic fraternity. 

“After this war is over other 
nations of the world will want more 
and more news about the United 
States, the great nation whose men 
they have seen and whose match- 
less ships and planes and guns 
helped them throw off oppression,” 
Healy said. 

"The kind of news they will de- 
mand won't be the stuff that passed 
for hot cable copy before Pear! 
Harbor. They will want to know 
more about us than that. Because 
we have had Tommy Manvilles and 
Al Capones, some of them thought 
what they read about us in the 
era of wonderful nonsense was sig- 
nificant—that we were a nation of 
playboys and gangsters. They know 
better now.” 


Hull Checkup 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
President Roosevelt today paid a 
brief visit to the Naval Medical 
Center in nearby Bethseda, Md., 
to cal] on Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, who is undergoing a physical 
checkup. He said afterward that 
he and the Secretary talked for 





akout half an hour on foreign af- 
fairs and politics. 





Tokyo Fall Won't Be 
Jap End, Fitch Says 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Vice Admiral Aubrey Fitch, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Pacific, predicted tonight the prob- 
ability that the capture of Tokyo 
and Japanese home island will be 
only a “hollow victory over the 
civilian population” with our armies 
forced to pursue the Japanese 
Army and Government to China 
or Manchuria for final victory. 

Admiral Fitch was interviewed 
by Edwin C. Hill over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

“Do not let us deceive ourselves,” 
Admiral] Fitch said, "by expectation 
or even hopes that the battle of 
the Philippines is the Japs’ Water- 
loo. It is merely a step along the 
road which stretches in front of 
us.” 

Admiral Fitch sald that after 
suffering the recent defeat in the 
Philippine naval battle the Jap 
Fleet is definitely second rate, “pos- 
sibly third rate” and Japan can 
never rebuild it to become a first 
rate threat to the peace of the 
world.” 

“Perhaps,” he added, "Japan will 
not be defeated even wnen we 
reach Tokyo. It is possible. even 
probable, our capture of their 1s- 
lands and their capital w:ll be a 
hollow victory over the civilian 
population. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and Army may be trans- 
ferred to China or Manchuria and 
the war may continue unti! we 
pursued them there and 
erushed them there.” 


Odd Job Men Make Up 
Army's Strangest Platoon 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Nov. 2 
—Of the many outfits with strange 
jobs, one of the strangest is done 
by the Ist platoon of the 45lst En- 
gineer Depot company. These 38 
engineers, jack-of-all-trades, fill 
the needs of men on construction, 
whether it be a rush order for a 
20-ton bulldozer or 100,000 sand- 
bags. 

According to a 5th Army release 
identifying this unit and its work, 
the platoon has never refused any 
order "involving an operational 
necessity,” and has never "drawn 
a day’s relief since landing at Sa- 
lerno on D-day.” 

Lt. Michael F. Coyle of Philadel- 
phia, has commanded the platoon 
since May 30. Their job requires the 
men to become expert at more than 
one task; Pfc. Beryl L. Hann of 
Bath, N. Y., is sign-painter, truck 
driver and mail orderly; Pvt. Rich- 
ard C. Salvage of Whiting, Ohio, 
is warehouseman, crane and bull- 
dozer operator, electrician and 
truck driver. Another crane oper- 
ator, Pvt. J. C. Stearns of Grayson, 
La., is also the cook. 

Attached to the platoon are sev- 
eral companies of Italian troops 
who are mechanics, 
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Odd French City Of Women 
Now Just Ghost Community 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 


VITTEL, France—The City of Women is a ghost town now. Twisted barbed wire Rill walls 
its boundaries but the green uniformed Germans have disappeared from their sentry boxes. And 
the 358 U. S. expatriates snared by the Gestapo and imprisoned at the Vittel Internment Camp 


are homeward bound. 


It was in seven luxury hotels of this famed mineral water spa that the Nazis maintained 
one of their strangest prisons. Two thousand and 80 internees from 31 nations—two-thirds of 
them women—spent long years of isolation here, enduring semi-starvation and endless boredom. 

They came from many lands—the United States, China, the U.S.S.R., San Salvadore, Iran, 
Nicaragua, Iraq, even Liberia. Despite their diverse origin the internees’ histories have a peculiar 


similarity. Ties with home had 
been severed years before and 
France was their adopted land. 
When opportunities arose to re- 
turn to their own countries before 
the Germans poured in, the ex- 
patriates refused them to stay with 
French wives and husbands or to 
remain near businesses and homes. 

Some had claims to fame—their 
number included Mrs. Janina Math- 
eson, Gary Cooper’s first wife, Ma- 
dame de Maublune, sister of cos- 
metician Elizabeth Arden; William 
Burgess, who once swam the Eng- 
lish Channel; the sister of boxer 
Benny Leonard, and Mrs. Paul Re- 
naud, wife of the French politician. 
Others were unknown businessmen 
and social workers. 

The story of the Vittel Intern- 
ment Camp begins on Dec. 6, 1940, 
when the first group was trans- 
ferred from imprisonment. else- 
where. 

"It seemed a heaven at first,” a 
British woman, whose name was 
withheld for security reasons, re- 
called. "We had come from a ter- 
rible place where we lived in Army 
barracks and it was always damp 
and cold. There we had no beds, 
no hot water, nothing.” 


MEAT ON SUNDAY 


But hunMger and lack of heat 
‘soon dispelled illusions of the life 
internees would live in the rich 
luxury -hotel setting. There was but 
one meal a day. The great event 
was Sunday, when a tiny slice of 
roast meat and potate was pro- 
vided. Monday there was barley 
boiled in water and a piece of 
cheese. Tuesday meant a few wa- 
tery vegetables and a tiny pinch 
of butter. Wednesday brought mixed 
vegetables—cabbage and carrots— 
and the week’s sugar ration. Thurs- 
day there was vegetable stew and 
a bit of jam. Friday meant stew 
(the internees called it Cats’ Meat 
Stew”) and boiled cabbage. Satur- 
day vegetable soup reappeared. 

Those scant meals were all the 
Germans provided. Without Red 
Cross parcels the internees believe 
they would have starved. 

"If the people at home only 
could realize how great is our 
gratitude,” an internee declared. 
*"That one parcel a week saved us.” 

The weekly parcel contained a 
meat roll, corned beef, sardines, 
tinned butter, coffee or tea, sugar, 
jam, chocolate, soap, salt and pep- 
per, a packet of raisins and cigar- 
ettes. Rationed into daily portions, 
it supplemented the official diet. 


Boredom was the most fearful | to 


problem in the internees’ lives. Des- 
perately they sought to keep them- 
selves occupied. There were orches- 
tras for both men and women, Con- 
certs were held. Language classes 
occupied some. 

Plays were shown after being 
carefully scanned by Nazi censors 
before presentation. International 
socialites busied themselves with 
> * anata just for something to 

0. 


The German commandant per- 
mitted internees to be virtually 
self-governing. Three men—a phy- 
sician, a Canadian who served as 


a lieutenant in the last war, and a} po 
. y into a bathroom connected to 
former captain—served as the gOv-|her room. For 16 weeks he hid under 


erning body. A Liberation Bureau, 


staffed by internees, handled ad- i , 

ministrative work and won release cas teneat Tak ae pag = Ay os 

for prisoners over 60. Couples lucky| weeks did they converse except by 

enough to be together at the camp/ written messages and signs. On the 

were permitted to live as man @nd/ other side of the thin walls were 
— who might disclose their 

secret. . 


wife. 
THERE WERE TRAITORS 
Life, on the whole, was unevent- 


ful but in a women’s world there} ™andy was received promptly on a 


was bound to be jealousy and some| forbidden radio concealed by a Ca- 
s dk al - helpline nadian in the camp hospital. News 


matches forced roommates to be| bulletins were typed and stealthily 


switched. O t circulated. It was then that tension 
ae oe Sees eee became almost unbearable. 


friction. 


with German guards, 
"It was a most horrible thing,” 


a fellow internee said. "We shunned | #gents poured into Vittel from the 
north. That presaged the end. On 
Inevitably there were traitors|Sept. 1, internees awoke to find the 
sentries liad fled. There were shouts 
British |0f joy. Until Allied troops arrived, 
woman of 47 fled the night the|the camp committee assumed con- 
Germans left,” a fellow countryman| trol and posted guards. 


them.” 


who reported to the Gestapo. 
"One silly hysterical 


reported. "She was a gaunt, bony- 


ae creature we had suspected of | fighting forces reappeared. U. S. in- 





4. 
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TAKE ME BACK 





Liberty, standing in the Seine 


They wish they were in New York, but they aren’t. What 
these GIs in Paris are viewing is a replica of the Statue of 


TO NEW YORK 








& 


River, modeled after the origi- 


nal which flashes its freedom beacon in New York harbor. 





too—a girl of 30 who escaped the 
night American troops entered Vit- 
tel and went back to the Gestapo. 
But on the whole internees ignored 
the enemy and carried on only offi- 
cial dealings with them. 
Despite their isolation, the 
women clung tenaciously to femi- 
nine ways. There was no face cream 
so they made it, melting down fat 
and beating in Eau du Cologne. A 
paste manufactured from powdered 
milk salved complexions, A hair- 
dresser won permission to enter 
camp. 
Even in this cut off world the 
hatreds inherent in National So- 
cialism intruded. Last April, the 
commandant curtly announced 165 
Jewish internees would be deported 
Paris and thence to Germany 
"for disposition.” Three chose sui- 
cide, Others attempted self-destruc- 
tion unsuccessfully and were de- 
ported despite their wounds. None 
of the Jews ever was heard from 
again. 

OLD MAID HEROINE 


One sharp-faced British spinster 
who spent most of her life in Tu- 
nisia and France was the heroine 
of that grim chapter. A Polish Jew, 
a@ corporal who was captured when 
Poland fell but escaped to France, 
hurried a desperate note to her 
when deportation was imminent. 
Risking death, she smuggled the 


the Gestapo’s nose, sharing the 


News of Allied landings in Nor- 


In August, dozens of Gestapo 


Then, 12 days later, 





Bp ‘ 
There was an American traitor,'side Vittel. Sixteen Germans 


| serted to the camp and surrendered. 
U. S. 3rd Army forces poured into 
town. 

Barely had the front moved on 
when Capt. Joseph J. Wall, Media, 
Penna., a G-5 officer, arrived to 
take over. The internment camp 
became the Vittel Displaced Persons 
Camp. Soldiers like T-5 Bernard 
Slaughter, Greenville, Ala., and Pfc. 
David Dick, Mankato, Minn., poured 
over the records. Diplomats ap- 
peared to smooth out citizenship 
tangles. Intelligence agents ques- 
tioned each internee. 

Now the camp is emptied. Three 
groups left for England, another 
for America. A fifth batch of men 
without countries will go to Pales- 
tine. Many internees refused to 
leave France, asking only to return 
to their foreign homes of many 
years. But for all the long years 
of internment are ended. 

Immediately after American 
forces liberated them, the internees 
received a practical demonstration 
of democracy at work which im- 
pressed them deeply. A Jewish re- 
ligious service was announced. 
Everyone, Jew or Gentile, attended. 
"It showed us there is still a so- 
ciety where men think and believe 
as they wish,” the internees said. 


Kalinin Sees Red Army, 
Allied Link Forthcoming 


MOSCOW, Nov. 2—Hailing the 
victories of the Red.Army, Mikhail 
Kalinin, Soviet President, said to- 
day that the day is not far off 
when Allied and Soviet armies 
would meet on German territory. 
He forecast that Hungary would 
soon ‘be lost to Germany. 

The Nazis hoped to cause dis- 
sension emong the Allies, Mr. 
Kalinin added, but said that the 
Germans could be smashed in the 
political arena just as surely as on 
the battlefields. . 


Bor Moved 


LONDON, Nov. 2—General Bor 


Komorowski, leader of the War- 
saw uprising and now a prisoner 
German /|in German hands, has been moved, 
with the members of his staff, to 











Coningham. Is Now 
New RAF Leader 


ter commanding 
Tactical Air Force in the Mediter- 


ao Renene © ate sate Se See 
ting Desert Air Force during 


Persian Oil Confab 
Put Off Till Postwar 


TEHERAN, Nov. 2—The United 
States has agreed to the Persian 
Government's decision to postpone 
talks on oil concessions until after 
the war, the United States Embassy 
here announced yesterday. 

The American ambassador said 

that he recognized that the Per- 
sian Government was within its 
rights in making this decision and 
that the U. S. Government was not 
raising any objection. He hoped 
that American oil companies would 
be invited when discussions were 
resumed, 
The Persian Government has re- 
jected the Soviet Union’s request 
te oil concession 
last month, the Soviet news agency 
. Prime Minister Mohammed 
Saed last Monday broadcast 
explanation for this decision, it 
was rev today. 

He said the four reasons were. 
1, While foreign troops were in 
Persia, public opinior’ would con- 
sider that concessions were granted 
under duress; 2, the economic con- 





3, the oil conference in Was 

left the situation in doubt; 4, all 
reports from Persian representa- 
tives abroad urged no concessions 
until after the war. 

The~Prime Minister hoped his 
Government’s decision would not 
affect relations between his country 
and Russia. 


+ ° 

Alaska’s Oil 
SEATTLE, Nov. 2 (ANS)+Work 
on the first oil well in the Navy's 
35,000 square miles of oil reserves 
in Alaska, about 175 miles east of 
Pt. Barrow, will start in April, Rear 
Admiral C. A. Trexel said at a press 
conference. He said the Pt. Barrow 
permanent base camp occupied by 
200 Seabees and Naval engineering 
officers virtually was complete and 
an exploratory party expects to 
leave for the oil areas in January. 
He advised caution in accepting 


ported 


drawn 


collaborator. 


record mail 





reports that the entire reserve is 
potential oil land. 





of Transport. 


ie 


Frenchmen Finish 
Jury List For Trials 
Of Collaborationists 


PARIS, Nov. 2—The Paris 
Court. of Justice setup ye 


mem- 


foe: Goreme, 

‘former Vichy Govern. 
ment will consist of five 
af the Court of te 
jurors chosen from a list of 109 
names approved by the Provisional] 
Consultative Assembly, Reuter’s re. 


tion with four 


y. 

The jurors’ list will consist of 
33 senators, 33 deputies and 34 
from non-parliamentary 


The first acquittal in seven trials 
involving nine defendants brought 
the freeing of Albert Lauzin yes. 
terday. It was established that "he 
had done no more than distribute 
single German film,” and he was 
cleared of the charge of being a 


The Government passed an ordi- 
nance today annulling all acts of 
expropriation by the Germans or 
by those under their control. 

Steps to speed the reconstruction 
of France’s transport system have 
been taken by the Provisional 
Government. A single contro] of 
railways and roads has been es- 
tablished -in the French Ministry 
Procedure for the 
repair of widespread damage to 
ports and canals is being organized, 

Parisians got some bad news yes- 
terday. They were told officially 
that no coal would be available ror 
the heating of homes until the first 
of the year at the earliest, an 
American press agency reported, 
The announcement was made after 
a conference between Marcel Flou- 
ret, Prefect of the Seine Depart- 
ment, and Brig. Gen. P. B, Rozers, 
commander of the Seine Base 
8D Section of the U. 8. Army. 

It was pointed out that vital 
military needs and disorganization 
of transport made it impossible to 
bring coal] to this city, and an ap- 
peal was made to Parisians to ac- 
cept cold homes and offices as part 
dition of the world was not clear; | 0% their contribution to Allied vic 
The need for sacrifice was stres- 
sed by General Charles de Gaulle 
yesterday at a ceremony commem- 
orating members of the resistance 
movement kliled in action. Speak- 
ing at Fort Mont Valerian, just 
> of Paris. General de Gaulle 


"We sons and daughters of those 
who fell have a duty to perform... 
We must close our ranks and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the service 
of France .., All together we must 
build a great and strong future of 
their sacrifices.” 

am ? 
Dear Mom 

MOSCOW, Nov. 2 — The Red 
Army man takes a bitter, savage 
pride from being on German terri- 
tory. Reuter’s reports that Red 
Army field post units on the East 
Prussian front are now handling s 
. Every Russian 
wants to tel] the folks back home 


that he is writing from Germany. 





Church 





Services 








CATHOLIC 

SANTA SUSANNA, Via Venti Settem. 
bre—Maeasses on Sunday at 0700 and 
1030 hours, Confessions on Saturday 
night from 1700 to 1900 hours and 
Sunday before all Masses. 

GESU CHURCH, Gesu square—Masses 
on the hour and half-hour from 
0600 to 1200 Sunday. Military Mass 
at 0930 hours, confessions in English 
before and during masses. 

SANTA MARIA CHURCH, Via Santa 
Maria and Corso Umberto—Masses 
on the hour from 0600 to 1200; last 
mass at 1230 hours; confessions in 
English at all masses. 

CHURCH OF ST. MARCELLO AL 
CORSO, Corso Umberto—Masses on 
the hour from 0600 to 1200 hours. 

ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, Via San 


John Lateran’s—Masses at 0600, 0630, 
“0700, 0800, 1100 hours; military mass 
at 0900 hours; confessions in English 
before and during masses ® 
ST. ALPHONSE, Via Merulana near 
St. Mary Majora—Massé€s at 0515, 0645, 
0730, 0815, 0900, 1106 hours; military 
mass at 1000 hours; confessions in 


ST. ISIDORE, Via Degli Artisti— 
Masses at 0645 and 0900 hours; con- 
fessions before and during masses, 
ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, Via Buon- 
compagni—Masses every hour. Mili- 
tary Mass at 1000 hours. Confessions 
befare and during Mass; also Sat- 


1700 to 1900 hours. 

ST. PETER’S BASILICA, Vatican 
City—Masses: Sundays at 1100 hours. 
C.W.L. CLUB CHAPEL, 161 Via 4 Fon. 
tane—Masses: Sundays at 1000 hours. 
Benediction at 1900 hours. Weekdsys 
at 0700 hours. 

REST CENTER, U. S. Army, Mass at 











fantry and tanks battled them + one. ae tengo the Polish 
e-\Telegraph Agency today. 





0900 in small theater. 


PROTESTANT 
ST. PAUL’S AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. Via Nazionale and Via 
Napoli—Sunday sefvices, 0800 holy 


communion, 


and sermon, 


1000 morning prayer 
1900 vesper service; 


weekdays except Monday, holy com- 


munion at 0900 hours. 


REST CENTER, U. S. Army. Service 
at 10:00 in small theater. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST, 154 Via 
Urbana—Services Saturday at 0930 


hours. 


AMERICAN METHODIST CHURCH, 
Cor. Via Firenze and Via XX Sette 


bre—Services at 0900 h 


ours Sunday 


by an American chaplain; morning 


service at 


1000 hours; holy come 


munion at 1045 hours; service #¢ 


1830 hours by an English chapla! 
Giovanni between Coliseum and St./;1rHERAN CHURCH, Cor 


Sicilia and Via 
celsior Hotel—Services at 1430 h 


Sunday. 


n 
Via 


Tuscano near EX- 


ours 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 154 Via Urbana— 
Services Sunday at 


1045 and ! 
Saturday 


s; Wednesday at 1630; 
mi “iese hours. services in Italian 


with English translation. 
DSIDORE. Wine Curing masees.| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


Fontane and Via del 


Via Quattro 
Quirinale — 


Sunday 1115 hours: Wednesday &t 


1915 hours 


LATTER DAY SAINTS, Ca 


ssino delle 


Rose—Sunday at 1400 hours 


urday from 1100 to 1200 hours and JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, Lungo 


ail Allied Military personnel will 


be held at the Synago 
Tevere Cenci at 1900 hours. 
Hochman officiating. 
JEWISH MILITARY 


e Lungo, 
ou Chaplain 


SYNAGOGUE, 


Satur- 
Via Balbo, off Via Nazionale— 
day morning services at 0930 hours 
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friday, Novem 


for Tiger Eleven; 
Cawthon To Lions 


——— 


inder of the National 
be ail L League season to succeed 
Pete Cawthon who resigned Mon- 
day after the had lost five 


straight. 

and Bridges had served 
. Raethon's assistants and their 
© tracts run only to the end of 


sent season. 
“ny Gallery, Brooklyn general 
manager, said that had talked 
with Capt. Dan Topping, owner of 


ers now outside the United 
ky on the telephone last 
wednesday and Topping had said 
if Cawthon offered to quit, his 
ination should be accepted and 
his assistants be delegated to carry 


on. 


DETROIT, Nov. 2 (ANS)—Pete 
Cawthon, who resigned as head 
football coach of the Brooklyn 
Tigers, yesterday was signed as "as- 
sociate coach and scout” by the 
Detroit Lions. Fred Mandel, Lions’ 
owner, said Cawthon would be in 
charge of the club’s scouting activi- 
ties and would assist Gus Dorais 
as field coach. 

Cawthon, who said he was "most 
pleased” with his new connection, 
will return to New York to wind 
up his personal affairs before join- 
ing the Lions Sunday at Pittsburgh. 








PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
The Pittsburgh Steelers-Chicago 
Cardinals combine yesterday asked 
waivers on quarterback Walter 
Masters, former Pennsylvania star. 
Masters, Cardinal property, has 
played only one game this season. 
Before coming to the Cards, he 
layed with the Eagles and the 
on Steve Marko, former sand- 
lot player recently obtained from 
the Eagles, will replace him. 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Johnny Popovich, former St. Vin- 
cent College halfback, has signed 
a contract with the Pitt-Cards. 
Popovich is 26, weight 180, and re- 
cently was given a medical dis- 
charge by the Army. 


DETROIT, Nov. 2 (ANS)—The 
Detroit Lions have signed halfback 
Fred Dawley and end Freeman 
Rexer, Coach Gus Dorais announced 
yesterday, Dawley starred for De- 
toit’s Pershing high school while 
Rexer played with the Chicago 
Cardinals and Boston Yankees 
after graduating from Tulane. 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
The Pittsburgh Steelers-Chicago 
Cardinals have purchased Frank 
Martin, 180-pound halfback, from 
the Brooklyn Tigers for the waiver 
Price, Martin,-a former Alabama 
Star, played baseball with the 
Nashville club of the Southern As- 
sociation last season. 











Minor Difference Delays 
Mack’s Buying Millers 


CHICAGO, Nov. 2 (ANS)—Con- 
tie Mack, president and manager 
o the Philadelphia Athletics, will 
confer with the board of directors 
in the near future to decide whether 
the Athletics will purchase the 
nneapolis Millers of the Ameri- 
an Association. This was an- 
a by T. K. Kelley, Millers’ 


Connie has to talk with his di- 
Tectors and will let me know within 
bu or four days whether he will 
on my club,” said Kelley. He 
be to announce the terms 
sa the fact that there was a 
wae difference between himself 
quicken which would be settled 
me stated the deal hinges 
Ath etely on the decision of the 

nities board of directors because 
dub every share of stock in my 
anybody don’t have to confer with 


Cubs May Unload Novikoff 
On Giants, Ott Reveals 


Rad YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)—If 
tive wet Charlie Grimm is ready to 
the on on outfielder Lou Novikoff, 
load Les Problem child, he can un- 
Yorker. 0 the Giants. The New 
or the ha efinitely are in the market 
Gian ~y Russian. Limping about 
Said: y, office yesterday, Mel Ott 
&s, we can use Novikoff. I 

for certain if he is on 





fo-Loaches Named | 








The husky making the tackle 


NOW THEY MUST STOP IRISH 










oe ate é 
Py 4 ¥ 


PF AMEI LAG 


gged linemen face their stiffest test of the season 
tomorrow when they oppose Notre Dame at Baltimore. Here 
are three ‘of them in action in Navy’s 7-0 victory over Duke. 


is Renn Lawrence. He’s bring- 


ing down Clark, Duke halfback, after a three-yard gain. 





Majors Nab 
At Annual 


19 Players 
Draft Confab 





CHICAGO, Nov. 2 (ANS)—AIl but 
three major league clubs made se- 
fections in baseball’s annual draft 
meeting yesterday as 19 minor 
league ball players were advanced 
to the majors at a net cost of 
137,500 dollars. 

The pennant-winning srowns 
and Cardinals didn’t make a bid 
for a player. The Tigers tried for 
three but were closed out since 
the clubs to whom their choices 
belonged had already been tapped. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers, who fin- 
ished seventh this year, laid out 19 
grand for three players, inciuding 
Tom Seats, ancient San Fraucisco 
lefthander who won 25 and lost 13 
last season. The only other well- 
known player selected was Manuel 
Salvo, Oakland pitcher who pre- 
viously played with the Giants, 
Braves, Phillies and Red Sox. 

Outfielder Howard Moss, most 
valuable player in the International 

e last season, was drafted 
by the Cincinnati Reds from the 
Baltimore Orioles. 

The Tigers made unsuccessful 
bids for Pitcher Alex Mustaikis, 
Toronto, and Outfielders Al Mele, 
Syracuse, and Ed Levy, Milwaukee. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Horace Stoneham, president of the 
Giants, said yesterday he was in 
favor of sending ball clubs to train 
in Hawaii for the benefit of service 
men as suggested by the Army and 
Navy Journal. 

“I’m very much for it or any 
other scheme which would obtain 
the approval of the War and Navy 
Departments” Stoneham said, "I'd 
send the Giants anywhere in the 
world the services ask they be sent.” 








BCLTON, Nov. 2 (ANS)—Del Bis- 
sorcite, former Dodger first base- 
nan and manager this past season 
of the Hartford club in the Eastern 
League, has been signed to succeed 
Tom Sheehan, Braves’ coach who 
resigned yesterday. 


OAKLAND, Calif., Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Les Scarsella has been voted the 


Sinkwich Retains NL 
Ground-Gaining Honors 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Frankie Sinkwich, Detroit Lions’ 
backfield star, retained his lead at 
the top of the National Football 
League ground-gainers this week 
despite a miserable showing against 
Green Bay last Sunday. 

It appeared for a time that Sink- 
wich had yielded first place to Bill 
Paschal, of the Giants, but an audit 
of the official statistics gave 
Frankie an extra 50 yards, accord- 
ing to the League office. 

In five games Sinkwich has 
gained 384 yards in 96 tries for an 
average of four yards per try while 
Paschal, who’s played only four 
games, has carried 354 yards in 71 














th 
® Market, but he could help us.” 





tries for an average of 49 yards. 


most valuable player in the Pacific 
Coast League. Scarsella, who was 
sold to the Phillies recently, was up 
with Cincinnati in 1937 and with 
the Braves in 1939. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 2 (ANS)—The 
Cubs have purchased outfielder 
Cecil "Rabbit” Garriott from their 
Los Angeles farm club. Garriott, 
who played in every game this 
season, recently passed his pre- 
induction physical. 


EL PASO, Texas, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
—This city has been granted a fran- 
chise in the Mexican Baseball 
League and will play as the loop’s 
only non-Mexican club in 1945, Lee 
Michael, former International 
League umpire and O. E. Maxey, 
local hotelman, are the owners of 
the club, which will be called the 
Texans, 


Glass Eye Bars White 
From California Rings 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Luther "Slugger” White, Baltimore 
Negro who’s fought two lightweight 
championship bouts in California, 
has been barred from fighting here 
because he has a glass eye. White’s 
crockery peeper was discovered dur- 
ing a routine physical checkup pre- 
paratory to his scheduled bout with 
Willie Joyce. 

Willie Ritchie, chief boxing in- 
spector, said that White’s eye was 
removed in Baltimore following his 
fight with Sammy Angott a year 
ago. He added that White was 
passed—glass eye and all—last July 
for his bout with Henry Armstrong 
in Hollywood, but physicians 
recommended a reexamination of 
White's eyes before any subsequent 
fights. 


Greenberg, Back In U. S., 
Still Thinking Baseball 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Capt. Hank Greenberg is back in 
the States from China where he 
was assigned to the Air Force look- 
ing fit as a fiddle and ready to 
start busting fences again. In fact, 
Greenberg said that even if the 
war lasted five more years the first 
place he’s going when he dons 
civilian clothing is to Briggs 
Stadium, Detroit. 

"I'll be crowding 40, but I'll still 
be able to hit a few,” said Green- 
berg. The former Tiger slugger 
played only 19 days of the 1941 sea- 
son before answering Uncle Sam’s 
call, and had one of the highest 
figures on his contract ever given 
. major league player—55,000 dol- 
ars. 
"IT still like to think about that 
contract even if I didn’t have much 
— to collect on it,” Hank grin- 
ne 
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Wow! Dizzy Gets 
Broadcasting Laurels 





ST. LOUIS, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Mixed metaphors and scrambled 
syntax received long overdue rec- 
Ognition yesterday when the 
Sporting News announced that 
the best play-by-play baseball 
broadcaster in the United States 


Dean, former 
Cardinal fireballer who broadcast 
the home games of the champion 
Genes -— 4 = last season. 

eediless to say, agreed with 
the baseball weekly’s choice. 
Harry Wismer of the Blue Net- 
work was designated the best 
baseball commentator for the sec- 
ond year in @ row. 


Twilight Tear Wins 
8th Pimlico Special 











BALTIMORE, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 


Warren Wright’s Twilight Tear 


virtually clinched her claim to 
horse-of-the-year honors yesterday 
with an easy victory over two rivals 
in the eighth Pimlico Special. The 
three-year-old filly covered the 
mile and three-sixteenths in 1:56.6 
and picked up about 25,000 dollars 
for Wright. 

Eddie Arcaro broke first aboard 
the Greentree Stable’s Devil Diver, 
but Twilight Tear took over in a 
few strides and at the finish 
Jockey Douglas Dodson had her six 
lengths ahead. Megogo, from the 
stable of H. L. Lunger, trailed by 
another ten lengths. 

It was Twilight Tear’s 14th vic- 
tory in 17 races this year. She came 
within a fifth of a second of the 
track record set by Riverland and 
matched by Seabiscuit in the fam- 
ous 1938 match race against War 
Admiral. Twilight Tear, the favor- 
ite, paid 3.30 for a two-dollar ticket. 
There was no place or show betting. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 2 (ANS) 
—Stanley Freeman, 27 - year - old 
jockey who was injured in a four- 
horse pileup yesterday at Churchill 
Downs, was reported today in a 
serious condition at St. Mary and 
Elizabeth Hospital. An examina- 
tion showed a skull fracture and in- 
ternal injuries. 


Kelly, Notre Dame Ace, 
Available For Navy Tilt 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. Nov. 2 
(ANS)—Bob Kelly, Notre Dame 
halfback who was ordered yester- 
day to report to the Navy training 
center at Lido Beach, Long Island, 
will remain at Notre Dame after 
all. Commander W. S. Gabel said 
the latest orders from Washington 
instructed Kelly, who ha‘ already 
started packing, to remain at Notre 
Dame pending "clarification of his 
status.” 

Kelly has been Notre Dame's 
most consistent ground gainer and 
has scored 60 points for the un- 
beaten, untied Irish. He will be 
the main threat against Navy Sat- 
urday. 





Branch Rickey, Two 
Friends Buy Chunk 
Of Brooklyn Team 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2 (ANS)— 
Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers for the past two 
years, became part owner of the 
ball club yesterday when he and 
two associates purchased 25 percent 
of the club’s stock. 

Rickey succeeded Larry MacPhail 
as Dodger president. MacPhail en- 
tered the Army shortly thereafter 
and now is a lieutenant colonel. 

The stock purchased by Rickey 
and his associates was held by the 
Edward McKeever Estate. Although 
the price was not disclosed, people 
who venture guesses on that sort of 
oes are talking apout 2£9,000 dol- 
ars. 

Rickey is in a much more power- 
ful position than the acquisition of 
25 percent would at first indicate. 
Fifty percent of the stock is held by 
15 heirs of the late Charles Ebbets ™ 
and may not be sold in separate 
chunks. It must all be sold as a 
block under a ruling of the Brook- 
lyn surrogate’s courv. The other 25 
percent is owned by Mrs. James A. 
Mulvey, duughter of the late 
Stephen (Judge) McKeever, , and 
Mrs. Mulvey has repeatedly said 
she will not sell. 

Rickey’s partners in the purchase 
are Walter F. O'Malley, Brooklyn 
lawyer who has been the club’s 
legal representative since Rickey 
took over, and Andrew J. Schmitz, 
Long Island insurance man. 

The Brooklyn club has not paid 
a dividend since 1931. 


This Would Settle 
Old Grid Argument 


CHICAGO, Nov. 2 (ANS)—Ed- 
ward "Slip” Madigan, football 
coach at Iowa and former men- 
tor of the St. Mary’s Gaels in Cali- 
fornia, has started a movement to 
bring the Western Conference 
champion and the Pacific Coast 
titleholder together in a post-cea- 
son game to settle the long debated 
question as to which section pro- 
duces the better gridiron teams. 

There’s opposition to the plan 
during the war, but Western Con- 
ference coaches and faculty rep- 
resentatives seem in favor of an 
annual game when transportation 
and players are easier to get. 

The Big Ten Conference for many 
years has had a rule on the books 
prohibiting members from _ par- 
icipating in post-season football 
and many teams have had to turn 
down Rose Bowl bids. Madigan’s 
plan would not interfere with the 
Rose Bowl, but would have the 
game played earlier than New 
Year’s Day. 

While some Big Ten Conference 
coaches and faculty members re- 
fused to comment on the game, 
many said it would be a good boost 
for college football generally and 
would settle the argument between 











the two sections. 


Klere’s The Payoff 





Q—What college did Whizzer 
White play with, what team did he 
play with in the National Football 
League and what was his salary? 
What team was he playing with 
before coming into the service? 

—Sgt. Arvin V Turner 

A.—Colorado. Detroit Lions. Ap- 

proximately 15,000 dollars. Detroit. 
. > + 


.Q—Who was the last man Joe 
Louis defended his heavyweight 
title against? 

—Pvt. J. W. 


A.—Abe Simon. 
« « asd 
Q.—What is the most touchdown 
passes ever caught by one player in 
one National Football League game? 
—T-5 J. K. 
A.—Four, by Joe Carter of the 
Philadelphia Eagles in 1934. 
« « « 
Q.—Did Georgia Tech play Tulsa 
in the 1944 Sugar Bowl game? 
e —Pvt. M. E 
PO ita Georgie Tech won, 20- 


« 
Q—What is 
sport? 


« « 
America’s oldest. 


—Pfc. D. K. 

A.—Lacrosse, which is one of the 
roughest, toughest games going and 
was played by the American In- 
dians long before America was even 





discovered. 





Q.—Ae there ar.y official limits 

to the thickness of baseball bases? 

—T-5 B. M. 

A—yYes. The official] rules say 

that first, second and third bases 

must be between three and five 

inches thick. 

. * 7 

Q—How long does it take to 
play a game of polo? 

T-3 H. R. 


A.—One hour and 17 minutes. 
. > 


Q—What was the highest tie 
score between two major college 
football teams since 1930? 

—Lt. V. P. 

A.—-Yale and Dartmouth played 
to a 33-33 tie in 1931. 


Q.—Is the world’s record for the 
100-yard dash faster than the time 
for the same distance made b) an 


ice skater? 
—Cpl. D. H. 
A.—Both are the same, 9.4 sec- 
onds. * - + 


Q—Who was the _ youngest 
fighter ever to win the world’s 
heavyweight championship? Which 
boxer required the fewest number 

pro bouts before winning the 


title? 
—Pvt. PF. W. 
A.—Joe Louis, 23. Jim Jeffries, 
ten, 
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"Keep Ski 


FDR Urges ICAC 


es Free,’ 





CHICAGO, Nov. 2—President Roosevelt, in a message sent 


te the opening meeting today 


tion Conference, urged the delegates "not to dally with the 
thought of creating great blocs of clesed air, thereby tracing 
in the sky the conditions of possible future wars.” 

The President pointed to air commerce as "the first avail- 
able means by which we can start to heal the wounds of war 


and put the world once more on 
a peaceful basis.” He said that 
after the defeat of Germany or 
Japan, air transports would be 
available for release from military 
“work in numbers so that air com- 
merce could begin to "serve hu- 
manity.” 

"I know you will see to it that 
the air which God gave to everyone 
shall not become the means of 
domination over anyone,” he said. 

The conference, which 
much advance publicity because of 
the refusal] of Russia to attend in 
protest at the inviting of neutral 

* Spain and Switzerland, had 52 na- 
tions represented. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
United States Secretary of State 
and temporary president, said in 
his opening address: "The air has 
been used as an instrument of ag- 
gression. Now it is being made a 
highway of liberation.” 

The chairman of the Belgian 
delegation, Viscount Alein du Parc, 
replied to the President and Berle. 
He described the conference as one 
of the most important yet called to 
consider postwar problems. 

Ong of the principal purposes of 
the conference is to lay out pro- 
visional world air routes, first-day 
discussions revealed. A BBC com- 
mentator pointed out that the 
United States in calling it was tak- 
ing the attitude that the world 
couldn’t afford to wait several years 
for its air communications, but 
should be ready to make a begin- 
ning just as soon as either Germany 
or Japan was defeated. 


British Patrols Chase 
Nazis From Salonika 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 2—British 
patrols today were harassing re- 
treating Germans north of Salon- 
ika, principal Aegean port of the 
Balkan Peninsula and a city of 
more than 250,000, which was en- 
tered yesterday. 

Forward Allied troops ambushed 
withdrawing enemy columns an 
inflicted 25 casualties in a sharp 
engagement. engines were 
among the transport used by the 
Germans in their withdrawal. 

RAF fliers attacking the enemy 
columns reported they apparently 
were trying to switch their course 
to the west toward the mountains 
of Albania. 

The communique stated the 
= Salonika accorded the ed 

a great welcome. 





PACIFIC 


(Continued ‘from page 1) 





mand, and made the promise that 
every Japanese harassing attack 
of the last week will be "repaid with 
compound interest immediately.” 

American heavy bombardment 
strength will be concentrated 'n the 
Philippines "as soon as possible,” 
he asserted. Fifth AAF fighters were 
out over the surrounding seas pep- 

Nip shipping and reinforce- 
ment activities and menacing any 
withdrawals. 

A Japanese base at Paramushiru 
in the northern Kuriles was one of 
the targets for southwest Pacific 
bombers during the day. which also 
attacked airfields in the southern 
Philippines and ranged south to 
destroy a 10.000-ton tanker off Bor- 


of the International Civil Avia- 





+ 
v 











Hot Papers On Ice 
At Dumbarton Talks 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2 pn 
—The first delegates to the rec 
Dumbarton Oaks conference vir- 
tually kept their documents on 
ice during their seven secrecy- 
shrouded weeks of deliberations. 
According to a War Department 
bulletin "A large and secure” ice 
box ten feet long, five feet wide 
and eight feet high served as a 
storage place for important pa- 
pers while the delegates planned 
for peace. 

The icebox was located where 
an icebox is usually located—in 
the kitchen, but the kitchen 
wasn’t a kitchen during the se- 
curity talks. It was "the commu- 
nications center.” 


Poles Of 8th Army, 
Indian Troops Gain 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 2—Polish 











advancing north between the Rabbi 
and Ronco Rivers have made con- 
siderable progress to join the 
bridgehead forces that crossed the 
Ronco near Meldola. 

This junction, about seven miles 
south of Forli, together with the 
crossing of the Ronco in strength 
by infantry and armor at a point 
below Highway 9 about three miles 


fighting is now going on for the 
Forli airfield, increased consider- 


tions city of more than 50,000. 


lage, two and a half miles south- 
east of Forli on Highway 9, are 
unchanged. 

Meanwhile, another 
Canadian troops 


sector toward Ravenna. They 


inflicted further 


fano, about seven miles due south 
of Ravenna. 


Casetta, east of Highway 65 in the 


to be active. 
A marked decrease in shelling by 
the Germans was noted along the 
entire 5th Army front, though there 
was still harassing fire by the en- 
emy. 


and Indian troops of the 8th Army |. 


southwest of Forli, where stiff|of Chinese manpower was made 


ably the threat to the communica-|large number of Chinese to be for- 


However, the German positions|/that in course of time these same 
on the west bank of the Ronco/Chinese troops might turn against 
River where it passes Ronco vil-|him.” 


important |economic and financial fraterniz- 
Italian city was threatened by|ing by the Chinese with the Japa- 
advancing up|nese and vice versa were common 
Route 16 in the 8th Army coastal wi ding Speak 
reached the main Fossa-Ghiaia|including open barter and sale be- 
crossing, five road miles from the|tween Japanese and Chinese near 
center of Ravenna. In another|the front were going on with the 
action in this sector Allied forces|Knowledge of the Government, in 
casualties on|S0me instances actually being en- 


enemy outposts north of San Ste-|Couraged.” 


— sepensng. - my A 
About the only gain on the S5th|/ivan wrote from New York tha 
the Stilwell affair and the culmina- 
Army front was the clearing of tion of dlsag eeme ts over Chi s 
Mt. Belmonte area. Slight advances|W@" Tole, “pu squarely U 
were made by the British on the |Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to| ‘ta 
right flank and patrols continued |PTOVe that his Government merits 
a leading Place among the United 
“ne , Nations. 


For the second day in a row|—The Gillette plant of the United 
American elements in the vicinity | States Rubber Co. is again making 
of Castelleccio, west of Highway 65,/ tires. the first since Pearl Harbor. 
heid their positions against a strong|The new tires marked the culmi- 
counterattack. Brazilian troops in| nation of just less than a year of 
the Catagnana area on the west| record-breaking preparation for the 
flank also were counterattacked and | resumption of output after the pro- 
forced to make a slight withdrawal.| duction of small arms ammunition 
While the 5th Army is water-|}was halted. The 19,000,000-dollar 
logged by poor roads due to heavy|reconversion job is one of the big- 
rains, an excellent road-net in the| gest in the nation so far. Immedi- 
Po Valley has been of great value| ate production will be for military 


U. $. Cleans House 
In Chinese Capital; 
Personnel Shifted 














. The 
President left no doubt that while 
he heeded Chiang’s request to re- 
place Stilwell he did not thereby 
— any reflection on the gen- 
eral. 


GAUSS CASE 


The case of Ambassador Gauss 
is somewhat. different. He and 
the Chinese leader have never been 
more than formally friendly. He 
has wanted to come home for a 
long time, expressing the wish to 
a friend here a year ago when he 
was back for consultations. His 
wishes had been well known 
throughout the present period of 
disagreements, but usual diplo- 
matic sources knew nothing about 
their being at last acted upon. 
Dispatches from correspondents 
recently returned from the China- 
Burma-India Theater meanwhile 
reported deep - rooted Chinese- 
American differences over United 
States proposals to intensify China’s 
war role 
Lloyd Stratton, writing in New 
York, said that during his visit to 
parts of unoccupied China in Jan- 
uary and February, "the statement 
was made to me that it would be 
largely up. to the American forces 
to win the war in China with the 
aid of the British and Chinese in 
that order.” 

"The basic reason” Stratton said, 
"why a relatively paltry amount 


available was due to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s reluctance to permit any 


eign trained or commanded in fear 


FRATERNIZING 
Recognized reports of military, 


Stratton’ related, 


"Dealings in contraband, 


An Associated Press veteran of 
O’sul- 





Tires Again 


EAU CLAIRE, 








neo. 


cially stated. 


to the enemy in bringing up sup-| and essential civilian use with the 
plies and ammunition, it was offi- emphasis on truck, bus and farm 
‘equipment. 


Moscow 
¢}will bring a shortening not a 
lengthening of 
munications and will 
cal point at the 


have been poured into the 
in recent weeks.” 


up the Arctic highway to capture 
German defense positions north of 
vee about 112 miles above Rov- 


e 
Wis., Nov. 2 (ANS) |northwest of liberated Muonio on 
the Swedish-Finnish border where 
the Germans have the last main 
escape highway to Norway 


today that Yugoslav and Russian 
troops were driving toward the Ad- 
riatic from Belgrad 


miles west of the capital on the 
Save River. It added that a battle 
continued in the semi-circle formed 
by the junction of the Drina and 
Save Rivers. On the Adriatic Tito’s 
forces surrounded Sibenik, a port 


Nazi General Sees 





LONDON, Nov. 2 — General 
Model, commander of the German 
15th Army in Holland, in an order 
of the day to his troops on October 
7, warned that should the Allies 
succeed in overrunning the Scheldt 
fortifications and utilizing the port 
of Antwerp, they would be in a 
position to deliver a death blow 
to Germany. 

The German order, which was 
quoted over BBC yesterday, said: 
"Large masses of material would 
then be landed in the large and 
completely protected harbor of 
Antwerp. With this material the 
Allies might deliver a death blow 
to northern Germany and even to 
Berlin itself before the winter. 


tress quickly, the Allies must have 
the use of the port of Antwerp 
and for this reason we must hold 
the Scheldt fortifications at all 
costs and to the last man. The 
German people are watching us.” 





RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 





the most valuable in the world. 
President Mikhail Kalinin an- 
nounced yesterday that German 
casualties of the entire eastern 
front had reached the million mark 
since last Dec. 24. 
Russians maintained their 
security silence concerning opera- 
tions in East Prussia and north of 
Warsaw, but the battle was said 
to be raging. 
The fall of Budapest, Reuter’s 
correspondent said today, 
Red Army com- 
ovide a fo- 
old of Aus- 
for big Soviet forces which 
Balkans 


In the far north the Finns drove 






Fierce fighting went on 


Marshal Tito’s communique said 


le and had lib- 
erated the city of Mitrovica, 50 














30 miles northwest of Split. 
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By AL CAPP 










HOPE AH FINDS SOME CLO‘ES 

IN THIS CELLARSZ~ FOLKS WOULD 

NOT INJOY SEEIN’ ME “ROUN’ 
STREE 


























AH, THERE YOU ARE, My AD0RED 
«ONE & 







-AGAIN WE KEEP 
OUR SECRET ‘ 
RENDEZ vous’ 


P your PERFECT BEAUTY HAS JS 





























AND SO, MY GODDESS-AU RE— 
VOIR—UNTIL. TOMORROW NIGHT/) 
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the same number the Allies 
had at Salerno. For a time the gen. 
eral said the situation was critica 
—when the Germans pushed withip 
1,000 yards of the beach in thei 


British Corps. But with much pres. 
sure removed, the 8th Army sped tg 
Potenza to come in behind the Ger. 














punch again. A third punch wa 
produced when a British Parachute 
Division was landed at Taranto, 
The Mediterranean Air Forces were 
still another punch. The great 
prizes of Naples and Foggia were 
won, as well as the ports of Bari, 
Brindisi and Taranto. 


SALERNO FORCE 


General Alexander revealed that 
one of the things influencing the 
size of the Salerno force was that 
only enough landing craft wer 
available for four divisions. 

Then came the winter campaign, 
with Anzio and Cassino. The Allied 
leader said they were not 100 per. 
cent successes but Anzio again per 
mitted the successful use of the 
double-handed punch and that 4 
limited bridgehead was won at Cas. 
sino, key to the Gustav and Hitler 
Lines. Instead of pulling Germans 
from the winter lines, Anzio caused 
the Germans to send down ta 
fresh divisions, something General 
Alexander did not particularly rel 
ish but a move "which gave con 
siderable satisfaction to those who 
conduct the strategy of our war 
effort.” 

The summer campaign wa 
aimed to destroy as much of th 
enemy forces as possible and pro 
duce a first-class victory just be 
fore the second front was launched, 
he said. 

It resulted in the partial destruc- 

armi taly, 









ation of Italy up to, Florence. 
The timing of the breakout from 
the Anzio beachhead was very dif- 
ficult, General Alexander said. It 
was necessary for the Anzio forces 
to move always at night to escape 
enemy observation. The order 
to be given several days in advance, 
In the correct moment, 
General Alexander said 
that “luck plays a gerat part in 
these matters—and up to date! 
have been lucky.” The general 
knocked on wood. 


FALL OF ROME 


Rome fell just a little more thes 
a day before the western in 
the general said, and "we made® 
slight miscalculation there. It rat 
running it a bit fine, but it work 
out all right because as you 
remember the second front be 
postponed 24 hours owing to 
weather—luck again.” 

The third phase of the us 
campaign was the cracking of 4 
Gothic Line—a feat accomplsty | 
by secret regrouping and Ore 
timing of first one punch and ist 
another. The general revealed 


General Alexander |! 
tribute to the cooperation 
the numerous Allies under 
British, Americans, Canadians, 
Zealanders, South Africans, 
French, Greeks, Italians, 
and Brazilians. He said the M4 
lent teamwork of the Britisy 
Americans was aided very ™ 
a "common language. 

Asked if he would guess when i 
war would end, General Ale 


ve 
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